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FOREWORD 


Lloycl  Mifflin  (1846-1921)  , of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
better  known  as  a poet  than  as  a painter.  His  verse  was  praised  in  his 
lifetime  by  English  and  American  critics,  and  he  was  even  acclaimed 
as  “America’s  Greatest  Sonneteer.” 

Mifflin  insisted,  however,  that  he  was  at  heart  a painter;  but  he 
sold  few  pictures.  He  lived  a comfortable,  sheltered  life  and  had 
little  inclination  to  press  his  paintings  on  an  indifferent  public.  In 
consequence,  the  exhibition  of  his  paintings,  opened  in  April,  1965,  at 
the  William  Penn  Memorial  Museum,  marked  the  first  occasion  on 
which  his  work  had  been  shown  publicly  in  any  large  way. 

The  canvases  which  were  shown  are  but  a small  part  of  the  Museum’s 
collection  of  Mifflin’s  works:  drawings,  water  colors,  and  oils,  fourteen 
volumes  of  his  published  books,  and  a number  of  manuscripts.  These, 
in  November,  1962,  the  Misses  Loretta  R.,  Grace  M.,  and  Elizabeth  Z. 
Minich,  of  Columbia,  graciously  presented  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission. 

To  Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  C.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  the  Commission  is 
deeply  indebted  for  the  restoration  and  framing  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited. 

The  text  that  follows  is  a brief  introduction,  not  just  to  the  poet 
Lloyd  Mifflin,  nor  even  the  painter,  but  to  the  whole  man,  who  is 
much  more  interesting  than  his  disjointed  selves. 

Paul  A.  W.  Wallace 


Harrisburg 
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April,  1965 


Ack  NOWLKDGM  ENTS 


I o Miss  Loretta  Minich,  former  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Colum- 
bia public  schools,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Grace  Minich,  special  thanks 
are  here  given  for  their  most  generous  help  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  article.  1 hey,  with  their  sister,  the  late  Elizabeth  Minich,  prin- 
cipal of  the  I aylor  School,  Columbia,  lived  at  Norwood  for  some 
years  after  1!H1  and  there  received  from  Dr.  Houston  Mifflin  a wealth 
o!  information  about  the  brother  he  revered.  Much  of  this  material 
has  been  put  into  permanent  form  b\  Miss  Loretta  Minich  in  a valu- 
able paper  presented  to  the  Lancaster  Countv  Historical  Society  for 
publication  in  a forthcoming  issue  of  the  society’s  Journal. 

I o Dr.  Herbert  Anstacit,  librarian  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, the  writer  is  deeph  indebted  for  permission  to  use  the  college’s 
important  collection  (gilt  of  Dr.  Houston  Mifflin)  ol  the  Mifflin 
family  papers.  1 hrough  the  further  kindness  of  the  college,  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  has  been  enabled 
to  make  a microfilm  of  the  greater  part  of  this  collection. 

Another  primars  source  of  information  is  found  in  the  two  short 
diaries  of  Lloyd  Mifflin  owned  In  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society. 
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LLOYD  MIFFLIN 


We  heard  the  River  singing 

LLOYD  Mifflin  was  born,  September  15,  1846,  in  Columbia,  Penn- 
sylvania, a small  river  town  from  which  a mile-long  bridge 
extended  across  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Wrightsville.  Chickies 
(Chicques)  Rock  rises  immediately  north  of  the  town;  Turkey  Hill, 
a few  miles  to  the  south.  Between  the  two  headlands  flows  the  great 
river,  clustered  with  islands.  This  region  was  to  be  Lloyd  Mifflin’s 
locale  and  his  primary  interest,  as  boy  and  man,  as  painter  and  poet. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Houston  Mifflin  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Ann  Bethel  Heise,  both  of  whom  were  native  to  Columbia  and  had 
ancestral  roots— through  the  Houstons,  Wrights,  Blunstons,  and 
Bethels— deep  in  the  same  locality.  At  Columbia  Lloyd  Mifflin,  with 
a few  intermissions,  made  his  life-long  home. 

The  town  and  its  countryside  were  his  heritage,  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial. Here  he  enjoyed,  if  not  wealth,  at  least  a comfortable  landed 
estate.  The  characteristic  subjects  of  his  landscape  paintings  and  the 
themes  of  a great  part  of  his  poems  came  from  what  he  had  seen  and 
experienced  in  this  neighborhood.  His  deep  love  of  nature  found 
satisfaction  in  the  Susquehanna  River  with  its  sea-like  panoramas, 
“amethystine  islands,”  boulder-strewn  rapids,  and  frame  of  distant 
hills.  He  loved  no  less  the  gentler  scenes  found  in  its  tributary  valleys: 
Swatara  Creek,  Conewago  Creek,  Chickies  Creek,  Shawnee  Run,  Con- 
estoga Creek,  and  others.  River,  mountain,  and  woodland,  in  their 
changing  seasons  and  moods,  provided  a main  stimulus  to  his  brush 
and  pen. 

Born  as  he  was  born  into  a well-to-do  family  of  old  American  stock, 
it  was  expected  that  Lloyd  Mifflin,  along  with  the  pride  he  took  in 
the  land  of  his  birth,  should  have  a strong  feeling  of  family  loyalty 
and  pride  in  his  ancestors.  The  first  Mifflin  to  come  to  America  had 
settled  in  New  Jersey  and  then  crossed  the  Delaware  River  into 
Pennsylvania  in  1679,  two  years  before  William  Penn  obtained  his 
charter  from  King  Charles  II.  Lloyd  used  to  claim  that  this  ancestor, 
John  Mifflin,  was  “the  first  Englishman  to  settle  in  Penna.”  He  built 
a mansion,  known  as  “Fountain  Green,”  in  what  is  now  Eairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia.  Another  distinguished  ancestor,  although  not  in 
Lloyd’s  direct  line,  was  Thomas  Mifflin,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Pennsylvanians  of  the  post-Revolutionary  era  and  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1790  to  1799.  Lloyd’s  namesake  was  a great- 
uncle  and  Philadelphia  banker. 
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His  Par i:\ts 


Lloyd’s  mother,  Elizabeth  Ann  Bethel  Heise,  was  the  daughter  of 
Patience  Bethel  ol  Columbia  and  Solomon  I lei  sc  of  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many; but  she  was  strictly  a Bethel  in  the  bent  of  her  mind,  her 
Bethel  aunts  having  taken  charge  of  her  education.  The  Bethels,  of 
English  descent,  were  important  landowners  in  Columbia,  and  strict 
upholders  of  the  American  upper-middle-class  Victorian  establish- 
ment. I'ndci  their  tutelage,  Elizabeth  grew  up  a gentlewoman,  deli- 
cate, refined,  “accomplished.”  well-versed  in  the  Bible,  mentally  alert, 
loving  and  compassionate  within  her  own  circle,  but  somewhat  with- 
drawn from  the  common  world. 

II  Lloyd  Mifflin  drew  from  bis  mother  a sensitive  and  somewhat 
fastidious  taste,  as  well  as  a weak  bodily  constitution,  he  drew  from 
his  father  more  robust  qualities.  John  Houston  Mifflin— courtly  and 
gracious,  as  Lloyd  afterwards  described  him,  but  without  any  trace 
of  effeminacy  -trained  up  his  little  family  in  the  virtues  of  ten  old- 
fashioned  chivalry  which  he  himself  exemplified  in  full.  When  he 
observed  his  wife’s  health  failing,  he  threw  up  a promising  career  as 
a portrait  painter  (which  involved  travel)  in  order  to  remain  by 
her  side  at  Columbia.  After  her  death,  be  continued  the  same  sacri- 
fice for  bis  children,  tutoring  them  and  giving  them  companionship. 

Lloyd  was  very  young  when  bis  mother  died;  but,  thanks  to  his 
lather's  devotion,  he  grew  up  happily  among  his  brothers,  Houston, 
fames  DcVcaux,  Charles  West,  and  his  sister  Mary,  in  a home  filled 
with  books,  pic  tures,  music  , good  talk,  love,  and  a full  sense  of  security. 
His  father  being  something  of  a poet  (he  published  in  1835  a small 
volume,  Lyrics,  which  Llovd  reprinted  in  1900)  , be  used  to  read  aloud 
to  the  children  from  bis  favorite  authors,  Shakespeare  and  Byron  in 
part  icular. 


‘Many  Happy  Days’ 

Encouraged  bv  his  father  to  think  for  himself  and  develop  his  own 
tastes,  Lloyd  was  early  attracted  to  other,  more  domesticated  poets, 
especially  Longfellow  and  Tennyson.  Inside  the  front  cover  of  his 
pocket  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson , Poet 
Laureate  (Boston.  1856),  he  inscribed  a reminiscent  note  dated 
"Norwood  Dec.  23,  1902’’: 

“This  Volume  is  one  which  we  as  young  folks  used  to  take  with 
us  on  our  rambles  tend  outings. 
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“I  used  to  read  aloud  from  its  pages— many  happy  days— now  gone.” 
In  the  back  of  the  same  book  he  added  another  note:  “I  especially 
value  this  volume  as  it  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  many  happy 
days  when  I never  thought  of  writing  but  read  to  enjoy.  Life  was 
enjoyment,  and  the  lovely  companions  of  my  youth  irradiated  all  the 
days.” 

By  1868  his  taste,  in  a further  search  for  poetical  harmony,  had 
brought  him  to  John  Keats. 

“Keats,”  he  wrote,  “is  my  bright  particular  star.  . . . Others  may 
be  grander,  none  can  be  sweeter.” 

Later,  when  he  came  to  write  poetry  himself,  echoes  of  Keats  in 
theme  and  cadence  were  not  infrequent. 

Education 

Lloyd  Mifflin’s  formal  education,  like  his  reading,  was  scattered  but 
selective,  designed  to  develop  an  independent  mind.  For  a short 
time  he  attended  a country  school  near  “Norwood,”  the  house  his 
father  had  built  just  outside  Columbia  and  which  he  named  after 
the  first  John  Mifflin’s  home  at  Warminster  in  England.  Lloyd  also 
attended,  for  a while,  the  Washington  Classical  Institute  in  Columbia. 
Much  of  his  education,  however,  came  from  private  tutors,  his  father 
for  one  and  Howard  W.  Gilbert  for  another.  Gilbert  had  been  a stu- 
dent at  Heidelberg  University  in  Germany. 

That  the  Mifflins,  father  and  son,  were  born  to  painting  may  be 
gathered  from  the  early  start  each  made  in  that  direction.  John 
Houston  Mifflin  charted  his  course  at  the  age  of  six,  if  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  his  uncle  may  be  taken  as  evidence: 

“Uncle  Lloyd  will  thee  please  to  give  me  a box  of  paint  when  I 
get  8 years  old.  I am  6 years  now.” 

Some  forty-seven  years  later,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  is 
said  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the  same  artistic  faith.  His  father 
warned  him  of  difficulties  ahead,  but,  once  convinced  of  Lloyd’s  true 
dedication,  he  did  all  he  could  to  forward  the  boy’s  ambition.  By  the 
time  Lloyd  was  twenty,  his  father  saluted  him  in  a witty  salvo  of 
familiar  verse: 


I used  to  think,  long  time  ago, 

I could  have  made  a famous  painter; 
Tho’  I confess  that  now  I know 

That  confidence  is  growing  fainter:  — 
My  son  now  beats  me— overjoyed 
I “strike  my  colors”  now  to  Lloyd! 

S 


Lloyd’s  education  as  a painter  began  with  his  lather,  who  taught 
him  the  rudiments  ol  line  and  color.  It  was  continued  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1869  and  1870  under  Thomas  Moran,  who  was  soon  to 
become  famous  for  grandiose  canvases  born  of  his  wonder  at  the 
immensity  of  our  western  mountains. 

Moran  was  a perceptive  and  stimulating  teacher.  The  two  men, 
teacher  and  pupil,  discovered  an  affinitv  in  their  common  love  of 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  landscapes  of  the  English  painter,  J.  M.  W. 

I inner.  I lie  tart  with  which  Moran  handled  his  sensitive  pupil, 
blending  encouragement  with  admonition,  may  be  seen  in  a paper 
entitled  “A  I alk  with  Elios.  Moran  (under  whom  I studied  art)”: 

lie  says  the  power  will  dawn  suddenly  after  awhile.  . . . 

As  to  composition,  he  thinks  I have  a good  feeling  for 
it.  . . . Says,  I must  hide  the  Mtificc  more  than  I do: 
must  use  beautiful  curves  as  I do,  but  must  make  them 
out  of  minor  it  regularities.  . . . like  a ring  in  the  posts 
on  a wharf.  . . . 


His  Earliest  Works 

In  1869,  the  year  he  began  his  studs  under  Thomas  Moran,  he 
received  his  fust  public  recognition  as  a painter,  exhibiting  “An 
Vutumn  Evening”  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
I he  same  institution  in  1888  exhibited  his  “Silence:  An  Autumn 
Souvenir,”  “Evening,”  and  “Antics  Vast  and  Deserts  Idle.” 

Mifflin  s letters  in  his  earls  twenties  showed  an  attractive  fervency. 
In  spite  of  weak  health,  he  loscd  life  and  was  eager  for  experience. 
Writing  to  “NecE  (Edward  Scott),  November  6,  1868,  about  the 
diffic  ulty  ol  making  a living  In  painting  in  Philadelphia,  he  observed, 
Hut  I mean  to  come  this  winter  8:  try  it,  starve  or  not.”  Perhaps  the 
comfortable  sennits  in  which  lie  had  always  lis'cd  made  the  sugges- 
tion of  risk  appear  alluring.  In  Reading  he  did,  one  time,  go  about 
Irom  house  to  house,  ringing  doorbells  and  offering  his  artistic  wares — 
to  no  avail.  Hut  he  enjoyed  the  experience  and  laughed  off  the  rebuffs. 

In  those  earls  scars,  he  tried  his  hand  a t various  forms  of  art.  He 
experimented  svith  etching,  an  art  in  which  Moran  was  then  supreme. 
He  tried  sculpture.  In  1868,  or  thereabouts,  he  made  a bust  of  his 
lather  Mans  sears  later  he  tried  the  more  difficult  feat  of  doing  a 
portrait  bust  of  himself. 

Imagine,  lu  wrote  in  a letter  of  September  21,  1911,  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Edward  Robeson  I as  lor,  “trying  to  see  your  own  profile  by  the 
aid  of  a mirror  held  in  one  hand  and  another  on  a frame,  and  then 
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Pittston,  Pennsylvania 

taking  off  your  glasses  & putting  them  on  again  each  time  you  try  to 
work  at  the  thing— Oh,  it  is  exasperating!  almost  impossible.” 

But  the  result  was  an  admirable  success. 

In  his  early  years  as  in  his  later,  he  worked  in  spasms  of  furious 
concentration— too  long  sustained  for  his  health.  From  Germantown 
he  wrote  to  Ned  Scott,  February  28,  1869,  of 

. . . the  two  weeks  this  month  I have  spent  on  a copy 
of  Turner’s  best  works— a canvas  50  x 33  in.  of  gorgeous 
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colour  and  considerable  detail.  I shall  finish  it  perhaps 
in  .3  days— My  days  begin  at  9 A.  M.  and  end  at  5l/2  or 
6 P.  M.  with  a half  hours  intermission  for  dinner,— too 
long  I fear  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  for  I have  not 
yet  found  a single  day  in  which  I felt  so  well,  since  here, 
as  I did  at  Norwood;  and  that  you  know  is  saying  little, 
as  1 was  far  from  well  even  there.  ...  I look  forward 
and  see  the  bright  figure  of  Hope  in  the  future,  with 
Hygea  and  Hebe  beside  her.  . . . we  must  look  through 
a rose  coloured  glass  and  the  bleakest  of  scenes  will  grow 
rosy— 


Artist  of  the  Susquehanna 

He  was  never  long  away  from  Columbia,  his  prime  interest  being 
in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  In  1869  and  1870,  he  made  many  sketches 
of  it.  He  thought  for  a time  of  publishing  a Susquehanna  sketch 
book,  and  in  August  and  September,  1871,  he  made  a tour  of  the 
river  from  its  source  in  Otsego  Lake  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

At  ‘‘Waverlev,  on  the  Border  of  N.  Y.  and  Penn“,”  he  posted  a 
letter,  August  23.  to  his  father  in  which  lie  suggested  a name  for  the 
book,  “An  Artist  Afloat  for  the  Summer”— half  regretting  that  he  was 
not  actually  afloat  and  drifting  down  the  stream.  His  sketches,  in 
fact,  were  for  the  most  part  made  from  moving  train  or  steamer. 
It  is  surprising,  under  the  circumstances,  what  lively  glimpses  he  has 
given  of  Athens  (below  Waverly)  , Towanda,  Wyalusing,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pittston,  Wilkes-Barre,  Nanticoke,  Shickshinny,  Catawissa, 
Danville,  Northumberland,  and  so  on  down  to  the  sea. 

From  Sunbury,  August  30,  he  wrote  to  his  father:  “I  will  be  in 
Harrisburg  on  Saturday  next.  ...  I think  I can  cln  the  river  below 
H.  from  the  car  window.  . . . But  1 want  to  spread  myself  in  Har- 
risburgh  and  the  Bridges,  its  Capitol  Dome  &ca  and  may  return  for 
that  purpose.” 

He  did  the  Rockville  Bridge  at  Dauphin  and  made  a number  of 
interesting  sketches  of  the  famous  Camelback  Bridge  at  Harrisburg. 
The  expedition  ended  with  some  fleeting  glimpses  of  duckies  Rock, 
the  canal  at  Columbia,  Safe  Harbor,  Peach  Bottom,  and  Havre  de 
Grace. 

The  sonnet  beginning,  "We  heard  the  River  singing,”  was  obvi- 
ously not  written  for  geographical  purists  who,  as  they  read,  will 
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Chickies  Rock,  Susquehanna  River 

detect  the  River’s  uncertainty  about  its  origin  and  the  order  in  which 
it  receives  its  tributaries.  Yet  these  verses  are  not  to  be  despised,  for 
they  reflect  the  deep  spell  cast  upon  Mifflin  by  the  “Long  Crooked 
River”  and  its  retinue  of  Indian-named  affluents: 

We  heard  the  River  singing:  “From  the  lake 
Of  Canandaigua,*  making  many  a twist 
To  catch  the  Unadilla,  in  the  mist 
Of  morn  I flow.  Chenango  then  I take, 

And  through  the  Pennsylvania  border  break 
To  catch  the  Juniata’s  amethyst 
Past  Tuscarora;  rambling  as  I list 
Beyond  Towanda,  where  a turn  I make 
To  lure  the  Wyalusing;  then  convey 
The  slow  Swatara,  Conowingo’s  Creek, 

’Selunga,  Octorara,  and  Pequea; 

I drain  a thousand  streams,  yet  still  I seek 
To  lose  myself  within  the  Chesapeake 
In  reedy  iidets  of  the  Indian  bay. 

* Probably  a misprint  for  Canadaraga,  the  waters  of  which  reach  the  Susque- 
hanna a few  miles  below  Cooperstown. 
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I he  Grand  Tour 


Full  of  ardor  and  ambition,  the  young  Mifflin  determined  to  go 
abroad,  make  the  Grand  Tour,  and  complete  his  education  as  a 
painter  in  the  great  art  centers  of  Europe.  After  some  hesitation  and 
false  starts,  he  embarked,  January  20,  1872,  at  Boston,  on  the  Heda, 
a Cunarder,  for  Havre  and  Liverpool. 

The  nearly  two  years  (January,  1872,  to  September,  1873)  that 
Lloyd  Mifflin  spent  in  Europe  saw  his  most  rapid  development.  He 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  the  galleries  of  England, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italv.  In  other  ways,  too, 
he  made  the  most  of  his  Wander jahrc.  Product  as  he  was  of  a shel- 
tered upbringing,  he  profited  more  than  most  from  l>eing  “on  his 
own”:  seeing  unfamiliar  sights,  hearing  uninhibited  discussion  of 

life  and  art,  and  being  denied  (as  he  complained  in  a letter  written 
to  his  father  from  the  flourishing  art  center  of  Diisseldorf)  the  satis- 
faction of  consorting  onlv  with  “the  few  best  people,”  which,  he  said, 
had  been  his  privilege  in  Columbia. 

lie  took  in  not  onlv  cathedrals  and  art  galleries,  but  also  the  more 
picturesque  and  dramatic  tourist  attractions.  From  Paris  he  wrote 
home  to  sa\  that  he  was  sending  a twig  for  his  sister  Mary  “from  the 
tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise”  in  Pere  Lachaise  Cemetery. 

In  Rome  lie  “went  up  thro  the  Dome  of  St  Peter's,  and  into  the 
copper  ball,  on  tbe  top.”  lie  made  sketches  of  the  Forum  and  visited 
the  Coliseum  bv  moonlight:  “I  saw  the  Coliseum  night  before  last, 
took  mv  pistol  and  walked  alone  for  a mile  thro  the  brigandish  streets, 
fk  found  some  30  people  in  the  ruins.  The  moonlight  makes  it  pow- 
erful. I returned  alone  at  II,  all  safe—” 

Foreign  travel  did  not  diminish  his  native  chivalry,  nor  the  pull 
of  old  friendships.  On  a certain  day  in  Venice,  remembering  that 
this  was  the  dav  his  cousin,  Sails  McCorkle,  was  to  be  married,  he 
wrote  to  tell  her  lie  was  honoring  the  event  by  donning  a black  coat 
and  “spending  an  hour  in  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral  in  remembrance  of 
your  nuptial  today." 

But,  though  friendship  had  large  claims  upon  him,  art  was  his 
goddess.  He  haunted  the  picture  galleries.  He  filled  notebooks  with 
sketches  of  old  masterpieces  and  of  contemporary  scenes  in  London 
and  Paris,  Brussels  and  \ntwerp,  Diisseldorf,  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  and 
Cologne,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Salerno  and  Cassino  and  of  course 
among  tbe  Swiss,  French,  and  Italian  Alps. 

Of  all  the  great  masters,  Rembrandt  pleased  him  most.  He  wrote 
to  his  father  from  Venice,  June  5,  1873:  “Saw  the  great  pictures  by 
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Tintoretto  and  Titian,  in  The  Academy  to  day.  Was  much  pleased. 
Though  I still  like  modern  art  better  and  think  Rembrandt  the 
greatest  of  all  still.  . . .”  From  Rembrandt  he  learned  the  secrets  in 
the  handling  of  light  and  shade: 

Master  of  light,  and  color’s  crowned  king, 

O painter  of  the  glory  and  the  gloom, 

Wizard  of  luminous  dark— of  glow— of  Blooyn, 

Poet  profound,  who  wore  the  unseen  wing. 

Thrower  of  Splendors  round  the  meanest  thing, 

With  thee,  thy  mantle  fell  within  the  tomb! 

Moran  had  told  him  that  he  would  not  like  French  painting.  In 
very  echo  of  that  warning,  Lloyd  observed  in  a letter  to  his  father 
from  Paris,  February  16,  1872:  “I  am  disappointed  in  French  Land- 
scape art,  it  is  poor,  cold,  gray,  green,  and  dark.  I will  study  under 
no  such  masters.”  This  was  the  time  when  Manet,  Degas,  Monet, 
Renoir,  and  others  were  attacking  the  romantic  academic  convention 
and  ushering  in  what  was  soon  to  be  known  as  Impressionism.  It  is 
doubtful,  however— in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Flarold  E.  Dickson,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  fine  arts,  Pennsylvania  State  University— “that 
Mifflin  would  have  looked  at  these  avant  garde  fellows.”  More  likely 
he  was  referring  to  “the  Barbizon  group  or  lesser  fry.” 

Yet  Mifflin’s  time  in  Paris  was  not  lost.  In  the  same  letter  to  his 
father,  he  described  his  manner  of  work: 

I will  find  plenty  to  occupy  me  at  Painting  for  there 
are  several  superb  pictures  in  the  Galleries  here,  which 
I shall  study,  and  in  my  studio,  paint  others  in  the  same 
key  & general  plan  of  composition.  It  is  better  than  to 
copy  and  is  pleasanter  in  many  ways. 

Study  in  Germany 

In  Diisseldorf,  a German  city  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
Diissel  rivers,  the  Romantic  school  was  still  dominant.  Here  lie  had 
hoped  to  study  under  Professor  Oswald  Auchenbach  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  whom  he  considered  “the  greatest  landscape  painter  alive.” 
Unable,  however,  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  accepted  by  Herman  Herzog,  under  whom  he  worked 
with  great  profit  for  many  months. 

To  his  father,  on  June  9,  1872,  he  sent  an  account  of  his  progress: 

I am  at  work  in  my  studio,  at  rather  rudimentary 
work  too,  under  Herzog’s  supervision.  I will  go  direct 
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Dusseldorf  with  Priests 


to  nature  with  box  and  paint  in  a week,  after  working 
charcoal  previously— and  then  will  try  to  paint  some- 
t nng  that  nia\  he  called  a pic  tine— Color  and  composi- 
tion 1 wish  chiefly  to  stitch.  Hcr/og  drops  in  2 or  3 times 
a week.  It  is  chill  work  now,  but  will  be  better  when 
I compose,  not  copy— He  is  a self  made  man— and  like 
Moian  knows  a great  main  short  hand  methods  of  doing 
things.  He  paints  wonderfully  last,  and  is  now  working 
at  Aniei  ic an  cascades  faa  His  Coast  and  Norway  scenes 
I like  best.  I ma\  here  sav  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend 
Sam.  and  Jap.  that  there  is  no  one  man  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Antweip  or  Dusscldorl  who  is  at  all  ecjual  to  X. 

Moian  in  power  of  drawing  landscape  forms.  . . . But 
Her/og  is  a strong  man,  a good  composer,  and  is  very 
kind  to  me.  He-  is  rich  now,  say  $75000  to  $100000, 
perhaps— is  only  35,  and  is  making  money  fast.  He  takes 
no  pupils,  and  I owe  niv  instruction  to  “the  very  polite 
note  which  I wrote  him,”  as  he  said.  . 

I have  not  yet  seen  a Herman  Country  dance.— The 
artists  here  wear  velvet  coats,  and  slouch  hats,  smoke 
and  drink  heel  I wear  a stove  pipe,  neither  drink  nor 
smoke,  and  thc\  think  it  impossible  to  paint  without 
them.  . . . 

lo  fill  out  the  portrait  thus  begun  of  the  top-hatted  Lloyd  Mifflin 
on  his  travels,  there  is  a description  he  signed  on  the  passport  issued 
him,  January  3,  1872: 
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Age, 25  years 

Stature,  5 Feet  7 Inches  Engh 

Forehead,  high 

Eyes,  dr.  gray 

Nose,  large 

Mouth,  medium 

Chin, do. 

Hair,  light  sandy 

Complexion,  light 

Face,  thin 


He  did  good  work  at  Diisseldorf.  He  complained  afterwards,  that 
he  had  sold  nothing  he  painted  there,  because,  as  he  thought,  the 
canvases  were  too  gray  and  dark.  But  some  exquisite  things  came  out 
of  this  gray  priod,  such  as  “Diisseldorf  with  Nun,”  “Diisseldorf  with 
Priests,”  and  “The  Mouse  Tower.” 


Painting  and  Sketching  Landscapes 

From  Diisseldorf  he  made  an  excursion  up  the  Rhine,  catching 
impressions  of  the  castles  as  he  passed  them,  and  pencilling  sketches 
on  blank  pages  of  his  Baedeker  (The  Rhine  and  Northern  Germany, 
1870).  One  scene  not  only  caught  his  imagination  but  held  it.  For 
a long  time  afterwards,  he  could  say,  as  Longfellow  did  in  “The 
Children’s  Hour,” 


The  Mouse  Tower 
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...  I think  o(  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine! 

The  legend  connected  with  the  Mouse  Tower  is  told  in  Mifflin’s 
copy  of  Baedeker,  page  79: 

flpp.  the  castle  [T.hrenfcls]  on  a quartz-rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rhine  is  situated  the  Mouse  Towev  [Mause- 
thurm],  which  derives  its  name  from  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  cruel  Arch.  Hatto  of  Maycnce,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  devoured  here  bv  mice.  In  all  probability, 
however,  the  real  name  was  M auth  Thurm , or  Tower  of 
Customs,  and  it  was  erected  in  the1  middle  ages  for  levy- 
ing tolls.  I he  ruins  have  been  converted  into  a watch- 
tower,  whence  signals  are  made  to  steamers  descending 
the  river,  which  are  here  required  to  slacken  speed  when 
vessels  are  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction. 

I he  situation  ol  the  Mouse  I ower  appealed  strongly  to  Lloyd 
Mifflin  s romantic  taste,  and  he  made  many  studies  of  it  from  differ- 
ent angles.  He  kept  changing  the  position  of  a boat  in  the  foreground 
for  better  effect,  and  he  re-formed  the  mountains  in  the  background 
in  an  attempt  to  outdo  mature.  He  tried  various  color  schemes. 
Evidence  ol  his  search  for  the  perfect  composition  is  seen  in  the 
several  pencil  sketches  he  made  of  the  Mouse  Tower  on  blank  pages 
ol  liis  Baedeker.  I he  one  here  reproduced  faces  page  80  of  the  edition 
noted.  More  careful  studies  of  the  lower  in  black  and  white,  water 
color,  and  oil  are  found  in  prolusion  among  his  effects. 

I he  best  of  these  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Lloyd 
Mifflin  s canvases.  Painted  in  1872.  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
it  shows  a masters  of  what  he  had  learned  up  to  that  time.  It  is  a 
student  s painting.  The  influence  of  the  Hudson  River  School  is 
seen  in  the  general  conception.  Human  figures  are  introduced,  but 
i lies  arc  propcrlv  subordinated— as  a note  among  his  papers  makes 
mandatory.  I here  is  something  of  Rembrandt’s  “luminous  dark.” 

I line  is  I timer  s balance,  and  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  do  what  Turner 
used  to  do  (according  to  a note  Mifflin  made  in  his  London  note- 
book) , namely,  give  a whole  picture  “one  bath  of  universal  color.” 
Some  small  tricks  of  si  vie  appear  which  Moran  had  taught  him,  such 
as  the  ring  on  the  rock  in  the  foreground— a perfect  but,  as  Moran 
insisted,  incidental  curve  made  out  of  a “minor  irregularitv” — like 
Moran  s ring  in  the  wharf  posts.  I here  are  also  some  of  Mifflin’s  own 
specialties,  such  as  the  skillful  handling  of  mountain  forms,  and  the 
biinging  of  light  from  the  center  of  the  picture— here  through  rifts  in 
the  clouds  and  the  reflected  light  on  the  tower. 
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From  Diisseldorf  he  made  journeys  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  A 
note  he  made  in  the  Alps,  after  viewing  the  great  peaks  seen  from  the 
Col  de  Balme  in  the  Mont  Blanc  neighborhood,  is  worth  quoting  to 
show  his  faithful  observation  and  at  the  same  time  the  stir  of  imag- 
ination these  great  shapes  (“a  dream  of  air”)  produced  in  him: 

Clouds  seem  soft  like  cotton  and  have  an  impermeable 
look,  but  are  gray  compared  to  the  snow.  Snow  looks 
solid  something  hard,  polished,  shining,  while  the  clouds 
are  mealy— A Glacier  is  a gray  steel,  always  darker  than 
snow  over  it.  The  streams  in  Vale  gray— The  whole  pic- 
ture a dream  of  air— nothing  heavy,  leaden,  or  crude  in 
it— M*  Blanc  is  no  darker  than  the  air  of  the  sky  above 
and  yet  is  solid. 

The  Swiss  sketches  show  so  fine  a skill  in  rendering  mountain 
forms  that  one  can  understand  the  advice  offered  him  in  an  unsigned 
fragment  of  a letter,  probably  written  by  Thomas  Moran.  It  urged 
Mifflin  to  concentrate  on  mountains: 

You  cannot  succeed  in  everything,  and  if  you  try  you 
will  end  by  failing  in  every  thing.  . . . Your  love  is  with 
the  mountains,  and  they  have  never  been  adequately 
painted  yet— other  things  have.  Even  in  Germany  there 
is  no  superb  painter  of  Mt.  grandeur.  They  paint  crack, 
crevice,  &:  peak  but  miss  the  soul  of  it. 

France  has  not  one.  . . . Italy  has  none,  and  England 
none.  Therefore  Mts.  The  public  know  grandeur  when 
they  see  it  even  in  a canvas  though  they  dont  know 
nature  and  your  task  is  to  make  men  feel  when  they  look 
upon  your  Canvases  as  they  felt  when  they  beheld  the 
mts.  It  should  make  them  catch  their  breath  in  awe,  and 
forget  the  painter  X:  his  paint  in  their  delight  of  the 
sensation  of  grandeur  & sublimity— 

It  may  at  first  seem  a pity  that  Lloyd  Mifflin  did  not  follow  that 
advice.  In  his  most  fleeting  sketches,  whether  the  subject  be  the 
Swiss  Alps  or  the  Allegheny  foothills,  Mifflin’s  mountain  lines  are 
firm,  flowing,  and  true.  Nevertheless  his  judgment  was  sound  in 
avoiding  any  suspicion  of  the  grandiose.  He  left  it  to  Moran  to 
attempt  the  ultimate  in  that  kind— Moran,  who  filled  huge  canvases 
with  what  have  been  called  “whirlpools  of  colored  fire,”  inspired  by 
sight  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Yosemite. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a corner  of  Mifflin’s  mind  in  which  there 
lurked  an  impetuous  ardor,  a taste  for  adventure,  and  what  in  his 
lines  entitled  “The  Stormy  Petrel”  he  called  the  spirit  of  “undying 
quest.”  It  led  him,  forty  years  later,  to  paint  “The  Grand  Canyon- 
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after  Thomas  Moran.  But  it  was  u rebel  corner,  kept  under  control 
by  what  he  called  “mv  Quaker  race”— reinforced  by  contemporary 
Calvinism,  for  the  Columbia  Mifflins,  in  the  absence  of  a local  Quaker 
Meeting,  had  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  a revealing  sonnet 
he  invoked  the  goddess,  “ I ranquillity,”  to  restrain  his  “wild,  impul- 
sive pen.  4 hat  his  invocation  was  successful  may  be  a satisfaction 
to  Pennsylvanians,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  deprived  of  Mif- 
flin s sensitive  handling  of  the  subdued  magnificence  of  the  Allegheny 
range  and  its  foothills. 

He  had  been  nurtured  among  hills  with  flowing  contours  like  the 
costumes  ol  his  Quaker  ancestors  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  “plain 
folk  who  were  now  his  neighbors.  Such  hills  made  good  backdrops 
for  other  scenes,  and  Mifflin  so  used  them.  Even  when  his  mountains 
seem  high,  mysterious,  and  elemental,  they  serve  a purpose  not  their 
own:  to  frame  a scene  and  accentuate  the  littleness  of  man.  In  “The 
Mouse  Tower,  where  his  mountains  a re  a t their  grandest,  they  stir 
a sense  of  mystery  rather  than  awe.  T heir  darkness  serves  to  warm, 
by  contrast,  the  human  evidences  at  their  feet. 

I t Was  Creation’ 

It  was  in  Italy  that  Moran’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled  and  “the  power” 
came  to  Lloyd  Mifflin.  In  an  excited  letter  (undated,  but  almost 
certainlv  written  from  Venice  in  [tine  of  1873)  , he  described  what 
the  miracle  had  done  to  him.  The  letter  is  important.  It  shows  his 
capacitv  for  what  is  popularly  known  as  “inspiration,”  and  it  pre- 
pares for  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  caused  by  his  sacrifice  of  “Nature"— 
i.  e.,  the  natural  man  -to  the  supernal  claims  of  art. 

I have  lived  some  glorious  moments  in  the  south  . . . 

I have  raved  about  bv  the  hour  in  a sort  of  fervid  calm, 
an  impulsive  tranquillity,  pencil  in  hand,  when  I seemed 
all  spirit,  and  a medium  only,  between  my  vision  of  the 
nature,  and  its  recording  on  the  paper— 

I did  not  think,  even,  but  stood  there  and  let  the  spirits 
vision  flow  through  unhindered,  to  the  paper—  .... 

AH  studio  work  became  intolerable.  This  was  spiritual 
pleasure— a thirst  for  the  sensation  drove  me  to  it  daily. 

It  was  creation  and  that  became  my  only  pleasure.  . . . 

It  is  the  onlv  marvellous  thing  in  art.  Rembrandt  had 
it,  Veronese  had  it— Turner  had  it  beyond  every  one,  and 
I think  Dore  has  it— 

So  it  happens  that  I,  knowing  a greater  beauty  possible 
than  nature  can  give  us,  am  always  discontented  with 
her  works,  copying  nothing,  and  seeing  in  even  the  love- 
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The  Susquehanna:  "Looking  Toward  Turkey  Hill" 


best  scene  only  the  possibility  of  my  ideal  of  it.  So  that 
every  thing  I see  is  only  a hint  to  me  ol  something  better. 

Nature  can  do  no  more  than  put  me  on  the  track. 
Whether  I am  wrong  or  not  is  another  thing.  I have 
given  my  life  for  art  on  this  path. 

The  last  sentence  is  to  be  remembered  for  the  light  it  throws  on  a 
crucial  incident  in  his  subsequent  life.  There  is  a further  passage  in 
the  same  letter  that  illumines  both  his  outer  and  his  inner  life.  One 
of  its  metaphors— that  of  “trampling”  nature— was  to  haunt  him  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

I find  that  nature  impedes  the  spiritual  in  us.  It  is  in 
my  way,  I don’t  want  it.  I will  study  it  now,  as  I am  do- 
ing, only  long  enough  to  know  it,  then  I will  trample  it 
under  my  feet,  and  sitting  in  the  dusk  in  my  studio 
create  a something  lovelier  and  truer  with  a harmonic 
music  in  it  which  next  day  I will  paint  for  you.  I found 
it  out  in  Germany  and  tested  its  truth  in  Italy.  I don’t 
speak  of  vague  things,  but  of  realities. 

In  Italy  light  had  come  to  him  in  still  another  sense.  The  glowing 
beauty  of  the  Italian  landscape  gave  him  an  entirely  new  slant  on 
the  uses  of  color  in  his  paintings.  “Violent  contrasts  of  color  are  not 
beautiful,  he  now  recorded  in  his  notes.  “The  colors  of  the  rainbow 
are  not  deep  nor  strong— it  is  their  luminosity— their  light,  which 
makes  them  so  lovely— they  glow'.  Their  gradation  is  exquisite— and 
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they  are  blended  and  merged  into  each  other  so  that  you  cannot  tell 
the  edges.  . . 

In  later  years  he  went  back  to  the  stronger  colors  of  his  youth, 
but  lie  never  lost  his  mastery  of  tonality  and  luminosity.  An  unob- 
trusive pink  helped  to  give  a warm  tone  to  most  of  the  pictures,  and 
this,  with  careful  gradation  ol  colors,  gave  many  of  them  an  opalescent 
quality. 


Return  to  Columbia 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1873,  old  affections  for  the 
river  ol  his  childhood  came  back  upon  him  with  new  force.  He  saw 
more  color  in  and  around  it  than  he  had  known  was  there,  and 
memories  ol  a happy  past— made  sharper  by  the  break  his  travels  had 
entailed— strengthened  its  power  over  him.  Ele  could  not  but  remem- 
ber the  day  (described  in  a letter  of  November  fi,  1868)  when  he  and 
his  cousin,  George  Mifflin,  under  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  lovely 
Barbara  Peart  and  her  sister,  had  rowed  the  Longfelloxu  up  through 
the  rapids  ol  the  Susquehanna  to  the  town  of  Marietta: 

Not  a breath  of  air  this  morning  [he  wrote],  the 
liver  asleep  like  a second  sky,  and  a second  earth  too! 

For  the  brilliant  autumn  hills  mirrored  perfectly,  and 
through  this  liquid,  many  tinted  woods,  we  lightly  row! 

I he  bubbling  water  laughs  about  the  keel,  and  the  oars 
beat  time  responsible  to  our  hearts.  We  fairly  fly  up  the 
lake-like  islanded  view  far  up  among  the  purple  is- 
lands. . . . 

On  the  way  back  in  the  evening,  they  passed  “Old  Chicques  . . . 
all  rosy  in  the  light,  from  base  to  laurelled  brow.  . . .” 

So  it  was  that,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  when  all  the  world  seemed 
wonderful  and  his  powers  unlimited,  he  set  about  painting  his  river 
scenes  with  new  vision.  One  result  was  the  “Susquehanna— View  from 
a hilltop  four  miles  below  Wrightsville  looking  toward  Turkey  Hill.” 
Another  was  its  companion  picture,  “View  from  Grubb’s  Hill  above 
St.  Charles  Furnace,"  with  glimpses  of  Columbia,  the  canal,  and  the 
Wrightsville  Bridge. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  first  of  these,  “Looking  toward 
Emkc\  Hill,"  is  said  to  have  been  Mifflin’s  favorite  among  his  own 
productions.  I he  time  of  the  year  is  autumn,  season  of  richest  color- 
ing, as  may  be  seen  from  the  foliage  in  the  foreground.  But  the  colors 
are  controlled,  the  shadows  are  light,  and  there  is  luminosity  even  in 
the  darkness  into  which  the  path  descends.  The  time  of  day  is  late 
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afternoon,  and  the  sun  (from  behind  to  the  right)  is  casting  a rosy 
glow  on  the  clouds  above  Turkey  Hill.  The  same  fine  glow  is  re- 
flected dreamily  in  the  water,  where  the  rose  tints  gradate  impercep- 
tibly into  a shy  green. 

In  a sonnet  to  “The  Color  Pink,”  he  gave  poetic  expression  to  this 
transition: 


. . . where  the  pursuing  rose 
Chases  the  fleeing  green  in  mother  of  pearl. 

The  companion  picture,  “The  Susquehanna:  View  from  Grubb’s 
Hill,”  looking  south  from  a shoulder  of  Chickies  Rock,  has  more 
human  interest:  the  picnickers  on  the  hill  slope  in  the  foreground, 
the  canal  below,  and  the  great  bridge.  The  opalescent  coloring  is 
exquisite.  Light  bathes  the  whole— a soft  light  that  lessens  the  in- 
tensity of  the  colors  without  robbing  them  of  their  richness.  It 
breathes  an  air  of  happiness. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  resumed  a series  of  ex- 
peditions by  train  and  boat  or  on  foot  that  yielded  him  pleasure 
at  the  time  and  still  gives  pleasure  to  those  who  examine  his  sketches. 
In  these  he  has  captured  the  ageless  beauty  of  Pennsylvania’s  river 
valleys  and  the  changing  skylines  of  her  towns. 

On  a walking  tour  during  the  summer  of  1874  down  the  Brandywine 
from  its  source  in  the  Welsh  Mountains  to  its  junction  with  the  Dela- 
ware River  below  Wilmington,  he  made  145  sketches.  These  he 
planned  to  work  up  (but  never  did)  into  a book  under  the  title, 
“The  Mystic  Stream  from  Source  to  Sea.” 

On  the  whole,  the  sketches  of  which  these  were  a sample,  hastily 
drawn  though  most  of  them  were— their  spare  lines  catching  just 
enough  detail  to  bring  them  alive— are  among  the  most  attractive 
things  he  did. 


Love  Unrequited 

But  there  were  dark  days  ahead.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that 
a profound  change  came  over  Lloyd  Mifflin  and  his  work  soon  after 
his  return  to  Columbia.  Something  was  lost:  his  lightness  of  touch. 
Something  was  gained:  a more  rugged  strength.  William  Wordsworth 
explained  a similar  change  in  himself  in  seven  words: 

A deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  soul. 

The  first  hint  of  anything  wrong  appeared  in  a poem,  “Under  the 
Ban,”  which  Lloyd  Mifflin  published  in  Ventures  in  Verse  three 
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Farm  Scene— Autumn 


)cais  altei  his  return  Irom  abroad.  I he  lines  open  with  a warm  de 
scription  ol  the  pleasures  he  enjoyed  in  the  sheltered  pastoral  environ 
ment  ol  his  choice.  I hey  (lose  on  a note  of  painful  irony: 

Xo  cares  are  mine,  on  others  come 
I he  burdens  ol  mv  world,  while  I 
Am  lree  to  roam— 

A mateless  bird— 

\\  here’er  I will,  again  to  cross 
I lie  ocean  s foam,  or  rest,  at  home. 

Your  life  is  like  some  still  stream’s  flow; 

'tours  is  the  goal  without  the  strife, 

I hrice  happy  so!" 

Men  say.  “Alas!” 

I sigh,  "Content  alone  is  wealth; 

Do  ye  not  know  that  woe  is  woe?” 

S;.  (I  as  sad  Solomon  thou  art, 

0 yearning  soul  of  mine,  f said; 

One  little  part 

Of  leaven,  leavens 

1 he  whole.  Behold!  not  a gold  barb 
Wounds  less  the  heart  than  a flint  dart. 
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What  was  the  “gold  barb”  that  had  destroyed  Lloyd  Mifflin’s  peace 
of  mind? 

In  the  preface  to  Ventures  in  Verse  he  wrote  of  a time  when  color 
had  become  a passion  to  him  and  “seemed  more  desirable  than  love.” 
But  when,  on  his  return  to  Pennsylvania,  he  saw  again  the  “lovely 
companions”  of  his  youth,  it  dawned  on  him  that  art  was  not  every- 
thing; that,  in  fact,  tonality  and  chiaroscuro  were  less  immediately 
essential  to  him  than  chestnut-haired  Barbara  Peart,  a spirited  young 
Quakeress  in  Columbia  who  shared  his  taste  in  boating,  books,  and 
pictures.  Art  was  still  worshipful,  but  Barbara— he  could  not  live 
without  her. 

One  summer  evening  Barbara  Peart  and  her  sister  “were  giving  a 
party  on  the  lawn  of  their  home,”  as  the  story  is  told  by  Miss 
Loretta  Minich  of  Columbia,  who  had  it  from  Lloyd’s  brother, 
Houston  Mifflin.  “.  . . George  Mifflin,  Lloyd’s  cousin,  was  one  of  the 
guests.  During  the  evening  Lloyd  called  George  aside  and  with  all 
the  happiness  his  heart  could  contain  whispered:  ‘Tonight  I am 

going  to  ask  Barbara  Peart  to  marry  me!’  to  which  George  Mifflin 
replied,  ‘I  already  have  and  she  has  accepted  me!’  ” 

Lloyd’s  loyalty  to  Barbara  and  to  his  cousin  precluded  any  chal- 
lenge of  the  verdict,  though  an  anxious  letter  of  hers  which  he  pre- 
served till  his  death  shows,  by  rellection,  how  shattered  he  was. 

He  passed  through  a period  of  fierce  self-criticism.  It  appears  in 
his  early  verse,  where  he  blames  himself  for  not  having  realized  in 
time  that  he  was  in  love,  and  for  having  given  heart  and  soul  too 
long  to  an  artistic  ideal,  neglecting  meanwhile  the  loveliness  beside 
him, 

As  those  who,  folloivmg  rainbows,  trample  flowers. 

What  saved  him  from  a morbid  sentimentalism  was  a quixotic 
decision  to  follow  the  advice  offered  in  a strange  poem  found  among 
his  manuscripts  after  death.  It  is  entitled,  “The  Knight,  the  Maid, 
and  the  Minstrel.”  In  it  an  aged  minstrel  gives  counsel  to  two  young 
lovers  who  imagine  their  love  to  be  everlasting: 

"T  hou,  O maiden,  like  a star,  still  a mystic  vision  seem; 

On  thy  turret  keep  afar, 

Be  to  him  a beauteous  dream. 

Hear  thy  Minstrel’s  prophesy— red  the  words  rise  from  his  heart— 
Lovers  who  would  love  for  aye 
Must  forever  love  apart. 

Robert  Browning,  in  “The  Last  Ride  Together,”  has  a rejected 
but  unembittered  lover  at  parting  resolve  to  live  thereafter  in  the 
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memor\  of  these  hist  precious  moments;  in  other  words,  to  make  this 
instant  his  eternity.  Lloyd  Mifflin  resolved  to  make  an  eternity  of 
his  love.  But  the  moment  he  chose  to  live  in  was  not  that  of  parting, 
but  of  the  first  sin  ecstasy  ol  young  love. 

I shall  remember,  and  eternally  be 

Steeped  in  the  sweetness  of  mv  dream  of  her! 

He  wrote  main  sonnets  in  that  mood.  A few  of  them  were  printed 
in  his  volume,  / hr  I'ields  of  Daiun  (1900),  and  there  is  a scattering 
in  other  volumes.  Many,  however,  have  remained  hidden  among 
his  private  papers  in  a folder  marked  “Confidential.”  At  one  time  he 
thought  ol  publishing  these  in  a sonnet  sequence  under  the  title,  Far 
from  thr  Dawn  or  / hr  Iiosr  of  Morn,  lie  went  so  lar  as  to  write  a 
preface.  In  it  he  said: 

I am  aware  in  literature  ol  no  series  ol  sonnets  which 
deals  with  the  subject  that  I have  here  chosen,— that 
innocent  and  at  first  unconscious  love  of  the  Youth  for 
the  maiden,— that  ardent  and  romantic  though  unavowed 
devotion  which  is  without  terrestrial  fruition,  and  which 
continues  through  lile,  becoming  only  more  and  more 
spiritualized  bv  absence,  by  lime,  and  by  love. 

Lloyd  Mifflin  never  married.  The  loneliness  reflected  in  many  of 
his  paintings  is  lound  also  in  his  sonnets.  He  put  his  heart  into  such 
lines  as  these,  which  were  lound  after  his  death  in  Far  from  thr  Dawn: 

Mot  when  the  wheels  of  the  Auroral  car 
Strike  sparks  ol  scarlet  from  the  cloudy  lane; 

* # * 

But  Twilight,  with  the  look  of  lost  delight, 

Better  befits  me  and  my  soul  reveals. 

But  there  was  nothing  morose  about  his  moods.  The  author  of  the 
lines,  “When  Love  Was  Born,"  cannot  be  called  a misogynist: 

\fter  the  morning  and  the  evening  blushed 
Obedient  to  1 Iis  rod, 

’ I was  then  the  daring  thought  of  Adam  flushed 
I he  veiled  brow  of  God; 

But  ere  the  maiden-mother  of  the  race 
In  I I is  mind  lay  unfurled, 

Whose  beauty,  later,  for  a moment's  space 
Made  God  forget  His  world, 

I he  sullen  Karth  was  as  an  iron  lyre 
With  leaden  chords  forlorn; 

I he  air  was  empty  of  all  tense  desire,— 

E'en  Hope  had  not  been  born: 
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Then  she,  whose  coming  thrilled  the  ether  through 
Where  all  before  was  dearth, 

Dropt  like  a roseate  star  in  Eden  dew 
And  Love  unis  on  the  Earth. 

Those  lines,  published  in  his  last  volume.  As  Twilight  Falls  (1916), 
show  no  diminution  of  his  poetic  gift;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  his  canvases  “the  power”  which  Moran  had  foretold  and 
which  had  dawned  so  wonderfully  in  Italy  ever  reached  a full  develop- 
ment. He  did  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  annas  mirabilis,  1873, 
when  the  great  world  ol  art  seemed  opening  wide  before  him. 

Instead,  he  retired  to  his  country  home,  “Norwood,”  outside  Colum- 
bia, and  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a country  squire.  He  attended 
to  the  business  of  his  estate— except  during  certain  years  when  his 
brother,  Houston,  gave  up  a medical  career  to  take  these  burdens  off 
Lloyd’s  shoulders  and  release  him  for  creative  work.  Lloyd  took 
exercise  driving  his  four-in-hand,  or  practicing  on  the  porch  with  reins 
extended  over  the  backs  of  four  chairs.  He  petted  his  dogs  on  the 
lawn,  watched  his  horses  frisking  in  the  apple  orchard,  and  endured 
the  visits  of  his  strict  cousin  Martha,  who  retired  and  locked  her 
door  against  the  strains  of  secular  music  that  came  from  his  grama- 
phone.  In  a conscientious  desire  to  be  helpful  with  his  sonnets,  she 
drove  him  nearly  crazy,  “chasing  an  adverb,”  as  he  said,  “round  the 
house  for  a week.” 

After  the  Barbara  episode,  some  ol  the  lightness  and  brightness  went 
out  of  his  canvases.  They  were  still  beautiful,  but  the  beauty  had 
become  matured  and  reflective.  His  sure  touch  with  color  remained, 
but  the  effects  he  achieved  incline  to  be  somber.  The  exquisite  “Farm 
Scene— Autumn”  captures,  not  the  glory,  but  the  sadness  of  the  fall. 

Poetry,  the  New  Expression 

H is  health  was  never  very  good,  and  there  came  a time  when  he 
persuaded  himself  that  the  fumes  of  paint  were  harmful.  He  gave 
up  (or  tried  to)  his  chosen  profession,  finding  release  for  his  artistic 
energies  through  poetry. 

In  1895  he  brought  out  a volume  called  The  Hills,  his  first  volume 
in  nineteen  years.  The  Hills  was  illustrated  with  pen  drawings  by 
his  old  friend  and  teacher,  Thomas  Moran.  Despite  the  measure  of 
seclusion  in  which  Mifflin  indulged  himself  at  Norwood,  lie  kept  his 
friendships  green. 
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Man  Fishing 


1 lie  Susquehanna  was  a recurrent  theme  in  his  verse,  as  it  had 
been  in  his  painting;  lain  lor  a time  it  was  rivaled  by  another  interest. 
He  found  escape  from  ihe  anxieties  of  daily  living  by  immersing 
himself  in  classical  mythologv.  Ihe  fruits  are  seen  both  in  his 
painting  and  his  poetry.  A reflection  of  Greek  legend  is  seen  in  his 
large  canvas,  “Lndymion.  Greek  pastoral  poetry  provided  inspira- 
tion for  his  volume,  Echoes  of  (■reck  Idyls  (1899),  dedicated  “To  the 
Memory  of  Fheocritus,’’  and  prefaced  with  the  lines: 

Not  in  these  valleys  where  we  now  recline 
But  far  beyond  those  purple  peaks  (hat  glow 
Lies  the  fair  land  I love.  There  winds  are  low 
And  soft.  He  of  the  thyrsus  and  die  vine 
Comes  with  his  leopards  and  his  skins  of  wine. 

Glimpses  there  are  of  Naiads  to  and  fro 

Flitting  through  groves;  and  faint  is  heard  and  slow 

I he  pipe  of  some  brown  Faun  beneath  the  pine.  . . . 
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But  the  Susquehanna  still  held  his  heart.  Lovely  paintings  like 
“Snow  on  Conewago  Hills”  came  from  its  locale;  and  sonnets  like 
“Beneath  the  River  Banks”  and  “On  the  River  Headland”  continued 
to  celebrate 

. . . the  wild  River  where  the  islands  lie. 

In  these  river  poems,  as  in  the  intimate  lines  of  the  collection, 
Far  from  the  Dawn,  the  style  is  simple,  direct,  pictorial— awaking  an 
echo,  not  of  Greek  idyls,  but  of  contemporary  experience  and  feeling. 

Mifflin’s  sonnets  gained  him  critical  audience  and  a reputation  that 
had  always  eluded  him  as  a painter.  Publication  of  his  Collected 
Sonnets  in  1905  drew  favorable  attention  both  in  the  LInited  States 
and  in  England.  The  Nation  asserted  that  “no  recent  collection  of 
verse  has  been  more  instinct  with  the  poetic  love  of  beauty,”  while 
two  British  journals  greeted  the  volumes  as  reaffirming  Mifflin’s  posi- 
tion as  the  most  widely  applauded,  in  England,  of  all  contemporary 
American  poets. 

By  1916,  when  his  writing  days  ended,  he  could  look  back  on  a 
total  of  fourteen  volumes  of  verse  published,  containing,  besides  many 
lyrics,  over  500  sonnets.  He  was,  as  the  late  Professor  E.  Hershey 
Sneath  of  Yale  wrote  in  America’s  Greatest  Sonneteer  (1928),  "the 
most  prolific  writer  of  sonnets  in  the  history  of  English  and  American 
poetry.” 


The  Painter  as  Poet 

If  it  be  asked  why  he  specialized  in  the  sonnet  as  he  did,  and  in 
the  difficult  Petrarchan  sonnet  at  that,  it  might  be  replied  that  it 
was  because  he  was  a painter.  The  landscape  painter  accepts  for  his 
picture  a single  point  of  view,  anti  records,  not  a life  history,  but  the 
impression  ol  a moment  in  time  and  the  emotion  it  has  drawn  forth. 
So  it  is  with  the  sonnet.  Wrote  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti: 

A Sonnet  is  a moment’s  monument. 

Memorial  from  the  Soul’s  eternity. 

A good  sonnet’s  short  flight  of  fourteen  lines  has  a harmony  corre- 
sponding with  the  tonality  of  a fine  painting. 

More  than  that— and  perhaps  most  important— the  Petrarchan  son- 
net’s intricate  rhyme  scheme  challenged  the  ingenuity  of  the  craftsman. 
Mifflin  enjoyed  the  making  of  sonnets.  He  once  boasted  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  had  written  no  less  than  fifteen  sonnets,  and  could 
have  written  five  more  if  he  had  had  time.  The  dating  of  some  of  his 
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sonnets  in  manuscript  is  not  bv  dav,  month,  year,  but  hour  of  the 
clock  at  which  tliev  were  completed. 

Despite  bis  lacilitv  with  the  sonnet  form,  Lloyd  Mifflin  remained, 
;is  be  sa  it  I , at  heart  a painter.  In  a letter  of  October  19,  1910,  he 
wrote  to  bis  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  who  was  at 
one  time  Mavor  of  San  Francisco: 

1 have  been  awa\  on  the  bills,  looking  a t the  Islands, 
and  the  links,  and  on  return  to  the  nest  have  been  mak- 
ing rapid  sketches  of  some  of  the  scenes,  while  the  im- 
pression is  strong.  . . . 

I bis  painting  has  me  bv  the  throat,  and  I haven’t  time 
to  ruminate  on  possible  themes  [for  sonnets]  as  one 
should.  I suppose  1 am  at  bottom  a painter,— I mean  in 
spirit  and  desires,  not  in  practice.  All  art  is  a vampire— 
it  sucks  our  blood.  . . . 

Proof  t bat  be  was  “at  bottom  a painter”  is  seen  in  the  pictorial 
element  in  bis  sonnets.  I heir  careful  lightning  and  choice  of  colors— 
yellow  and  gold,  with  various  combinations  of  red,  brown,  pink,  gray, 
blue,  and  green— remind  one  of  bis  opalescent  canvases.  The  painter 
is  evident  in  this  description  of  sunrise: 

1 hen— o’er  the  far  savanna's  utmost  bourn— 

Mate  the  wide  wings  of  the  flamingo  morn! 

And  in  this  of  sunset: 

Against  the  glorv  of  the  going  light 

Stand  the  cathedral  spires  of  the  pines. 

It  was  a painter  who  described  this  November  experience  on 
Chickies  Rock: 

High  on  the  rocks  (tags,  bowed  to  the  wind, 

I stand  amid  a vortex  of  blown  leaves 
Swirled  round  me  as  a drift  of  frantic  birds. 

Cloud-shadows  sweep  the  plain,  while  all  the  hills 
Grow  dimmer  azure  in  meridian  light. 

And  such  a gale.'— see  how  the  buzzards  take  it 
With  pulseless  wings  gvritig  the  slopes  of  air! 

Far  off,  a slanted  roof  flares  like  the  sun, 

Where  valley-rills  flash  darts  of  blinding  silver. 

All,  but  below  as  -trancing  sight!— behold 
The  River  and  its  islands  bathed  in  blue! 

I hose  amethystine  islands,  grouped  as  though 
Some  mights  painter,  life-long  pondering,  found 
Beauty  at  last  and  proudly  throned  it  there! 

He  never  tired  of  depicting,  whether  with  brush  or  pen: 

...  the  dreamy  islands  that  are  wed 
In  bonds  of  blue  together,  while  o’erhead 
The  glowing  twilight  settles  as  a crown. 
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“The  glory  and  the  gloom’’  of  Rembrandt’s  canvases  filled  his  mind, 
and  he  found  that  for  some  effects  poetry  provided  an  even  better 
medium  (the  boundless  human  imagination)  than  canvas  and  paint. 
In  two  sonnets  on  the  Creation,  he  sought  to  catch  the  dramatic  con- 
trasts of  the  very  moment  when  light  was  born.  In  one  of  these,  after 
reminding  the  reader  that  Chaos  itself  had  come  from  God’s  hand, 
he  wrote  that  God: 

. . . grieved  to  see  His  eldest  child  take  flight; 

And  when  His  Fiat  Lux  the  death-knell  tolled, 

As  the  doomed  Darkness  backward  by  Him  rolled, 

He  snatched  a remnant  flying  into  light 

And  strewed  it  with  stars,  and  called  it  Night. 

Public  Indifference 

During  his  lifetime  Lloyd  Mifflin’s  paintings  did  not  catch  the 
public  eye.  Financially  independent,  he  had  gone  his  own  way,  not 
lending  himself  to  the  popular  movements  of  the  time.  Buyers  ignored 
him.  It  was  the  same  with  his  poetry.  Though  critics  praised  his 
sonnets  in  general  terms,  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  honorary  degrees,  it  often  seemed 
as  though  nobody  except  the  reviewers  actually  read  his  books.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  he  penned  the  elegiac  line: 

The  man  who  bought  my  book  is  dead. 

He  did  not  conceal  his  disappointment,  yet  he  did  not  allow  it 
to  undermine  his  creative  mood.  He  was  too  well  armored  for  the 
world. 


BUILD  THOU  THY  TEMPLES 

Reward  lies  in  the  work,  not  in  the  eye 

Nor  voice  ot  critic.  Whether  on  the  mart, 

Or  on  the  Heliconian  hills  apart, 

Toil  at  thy  temples  budded  in  the  sky. 

Dreams  are  in  sooth  the  only  verity. 

The  world  with  scorn  may  lacerate  thy  heart- 
insult  with  praise  too  late.  Delve  at  thine  Art: 
Beauty  shall  never  unremembered  die.  . . . 
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T lie  thought  of  the  last  line  is  echoed  throughout  his  work,  written 
or  painted,  as  in  the  manuscript  sonnet.  “Dream  Lady,  No.  .89’’: 

Yea,  I will  build  a tower  on  every  crest 

M here  we  two  stood  together  in  love’s  prime. 

So  that  the  River,  flowing  grandly  wide, 

Mas  stdl  remember  where  vour  feet  have  pressed. 

These  peaks  shall  not  forget  you,  but  attest 
From  many  a crag,  whatever  fate  betide, 

Your  beauts  on  the  mountains;  and  the  tide 
Murmur  of  you  when  crimsoned  bv  the  West. 

I he  wild  swans,  flying  South,  shall  swerve  more  slow, 

And  by  these  landmarks  guide  them  to  the  sea: 

The  eagle,  near,  shall  poise  in  azure  air; 

Men  now  unborn,  and  maidens  yet  to  be, 

Seeing  sour  memorv  monumented  so, 

Shall  feel  sour  loveliness,  and  ms  despair! 

In  1892  lie  suffered  a severe  heart  attack,  of  which  lie  left  record 
in  this  revealing  letter: 


Feb.  5,  12  P.  M. 
1892 


I feel  that  I am  dying— Be  pleased  to  edit  any  poems 
of  mine  you  find  fit.  I think  I base  been  dying  for  a 
month  while  I wrote  the  2r>  sonnets  you  will  find.  I fell 
over  on  bed  as  1 wrote  “Poesy”— I can  scarcely  hold  the 
pencil  R:  these  last  words  are  for  my  beloved.  But— Tears 
Blind  me  and  I gross'  colder  I wanted  to  sente  100  Son- 
nets fk  to  illustrate  them  but  it  is  all  over.  . . . 

Adieu 

Lloyd  Mifflin 

fie  recovered,  and  lived  to  complete  a total  (published  and  un- 
published) of,  not  a hundred,  but  six  hundred  sonnets. 

During  the  next  less  years,  repeated  attacks  (which  he  attributed 
to  his  too  close  application  to  writing  and  painting)  left  him  ex- 
hausted and  discouraged.  Vet  a sital  spark  was  always  there  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  self-imposed  task. 
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That  fine,  diurnal  web  the  spider  weaves 
Is  like  the  web  Hope  spins  for  men: 

When  Fate,  each  morn,  no  vestige  of  it  leaves, 

Hope  spins  the  subtle  lure  again. 

In  January,  1916,  he  suffered  a stroke.  To  Dr.  Taylor  he  wrote 
that  his  left  side  was  paralyzed: 

“I  see  no  improvement,  & suppose  this  now  is  my  fate— my  doom 
for  life— imagine  it  for  me— for  me  who  drove  my  4-in-hand  with 
this  useless  arm!” 

Five  years  later,  he  died,  July  16,  1921. 

Recording  the  Light 

Lloyd  Mifflin,  a man  of  inherited  wealth  and  leisure,  had  insisted 
on  devoting  himself  to  an  artistic  goal:  the  transmutation  of  raw 
experience  into  shapes  of  ideal  beauty.  In  a period  when  writers  and 
artists  were  rebelling  against  Victorian  inhibitions  and  focusing  more 
and  more  on  the  uglier  and  more  unjust  aspects  of  life,  Mifflin  pre- 
fered  to  turn  another  way.  Perhaps  the  best  epitaph  for  him  is  in  one 
of  his  own  poems,  “For  a Dial”: 

Of  time  I only  note  a part— 

Hours  that  are  bright. 

O take  the  lesson  to  thy  heart,— 

Record  the  light! 
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